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HE fifteenth century is the time 

of that transition which sought 

to mediate between previous 

architectural tradition and an- 
tique form. In church architecture 
there was a partial return to the flat- 
roofed, and sometimes even to the cruci- 
form, vaulted basilica; but still there 
was an evident attempt to, modify this 
constructive system by antique propor- 
tions. In secular buildings the outlines 
of the mediaval facade were adopted; 
the principle of dividing the windows by 
slender columns, which is both graceful 
and well adapted to the principles of 
construction, being most frequently 
used. The chief charm of the new 
style still lay in secular architecture, 
especially in the building of palaces 
which were developed from the med- 
iwval castle; just as the showy life 
of this period — highly cultured, aristo- 
cratic, and adorned by art— was de- 
veloped from the warlike, defiant, feudal, 
knightly existence of an earlier age. 
Thus palace courts were now finished 
with richness and beauty, surrounded 
by open arcades, which were often re- 
peated on the upper stories; and, 
whether the supporting columns were 
strong or slender; the preference was 
still given to antique rather than to 
mediaval forms. 

The rule with regard to the employ- 
ment of these ancient forms was, how- 
ever, still somewhat arbitrary. Such 
ancient monuments as could be seen 


were indeed faithfully copied; but there 
was no clear conception of their under- 
lying principles, to say nothing of the 
closer relations of parts. ‘There was, 
accordingly, a tendency to dispose of 
the forms at random; and in proportion 
to the non-recognition of their stern 
conformity to law was the free sur- 
render to a graceful, fanciful style, which 
at this time inspired many minds, and 
often enticed artists into superabundant 
decoration. Although these works err 
in excess of grace and elaboration, and 
though weak points appear to the strict 
architectural critic, they are still as far 
beyond the contemporaneous decoration 
of the late Gothic style, in freshness, 
naivete, wealth of fancy, and graceful 
finish, as free artistic feeling is beyond 
merely mechanical handwork. Accord- 
ingly, these very works of the early 
Renaissance generally exert that resist- 
less attraction which is the lovely 
privilege of inspired youth. 

Florence, long since the cradle of art, 
is also the birthplace of the Renaissance, 
and its father, the great master Filippo 
Brunellescho, whose fame rests on the 
building of the dome of the cathedral. 

Brunellescho was no less great, and 
perhaps even more fortunate, in secular 
architecture; for in the Pitti Palace he 
created a model for Florentine palaces, 
which may have been exceeded in 
elegance, but has never been equalled 
in majesty of effect. In a gigantic free- 
stone edifice, apparently reared by a 
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race of giants, he first made use of the 
rusticated style, whose sturdiness scorns 
all decoration, and finds its equipoise in 
broad, round-arched windows. 

His successor, Michelozzi, followed 
closely after this model in the equally 
vast Riccardi Palace, but he treated the 
rustic style more delicately, gave the 
windows the graceful medieval dividing 
columns, and crowned the whole effec- 
tively with a frieze, somewhat too heavy, 
perhaps, but copied from Roman models. 
The courtyard is surrounded by a fine 
arcade, in which the pillars are closely 
united to the arches in mediaval style, 
a fashion afterwards followed in Flor- 
ence. 

This palace architecture reached its 
noblest perfection in the Strozzi Palace, 
which harmoniously unites the delicate 
proportions of the rustic style, a noble 
division of stories, and an elegant dis- 
position of columns in the windows, and 
receives an incomparable crown in the 
world-famed cornice. 

The Gondi Palace, built about 1490 
by Giuliano di San Gallo, is a smaller 
building, blending the sober majesty of 
the palace with the well-proportioned 
grace of a simple citizen’s home, and 
is also attractive for its charming colon- 
nade with staircases and fountains. 

Examples of this Florentine style, in 
the neighboring city of Siena, are the 
stately Piccolomini Palace (built in 1460), 
the Lesser Spannochi Palace, with its 
grand frieze adorned with medallion 
heads, the Palazzo Nerucci, and the 
Palazzo del Magnifico. The neighbor- 
ing Pienza,.the birthplace of Pius II. 
(Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini), by whom 
it was raised to temporary importance, 
still possesses several buildings, among 
which is the grand Piccolomini Palace, 
adorned with colonnades and loggias, as 
mementos of its transitory splendor. 

LXXIII. 
THE RICCARDI PALACE, FLORENCE. 

In 1430, Cosimo de Medici charged 
Brunellescho to design a palace for him; 
but it was not carried out, and Michel- 
ozzi was employed to make another 
design, from which the palace was built. 
Its principal front is about two hundred 
and thirty feet long and about eighty 
feet high. The design is strictly sym- 
metrical. It is one of the largest and 
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most imposing of the early Florentine 
palaces, while its elegance and delicate 
proportions are famous. The first story 
is thirty-three feet in height, the second 
twenty-two and the third eighteen. 

The first story is of. vigorous rock- 
faced stonework, the second of smooth, 
rustic masonry, and the third of plain 
ashlar. The first story shows five broad, 
simple, round-arched recesses, widely 
spaced, and alternately occupied by 
doorways and square-headed windows, 
said to have been designed by Michael 
Angelo, with broad projecting sills sup- 
ported on consoles, and bold _pedi- 
mented caps. 

The palace encloses a small interior 
court (the usual plan of the period) 
about thirty-eight feet square, with an 
open vaulted arcade on the first story; 
the second composed of double windows, 
like those of the front; and the third of 
a very light open loggia, its roof carried 
on thin composite columns. A_ broad 
frieze over the first story arcades con- 
tains medallions with bas-reliefs by 
Donatello. The interior contains a 
great gallery painted by Luca Giordano 
and a chapel with frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozolli. 

In 1659 it was sold to Duke Ferdi- 
nand II., by Gabriel Riccardi, but since 
1814 has been owned by the state, and 
is now used for government offices. 


LXXIV. 
THE STROZZI PALACE, FLORENCE. 


The Strozzi Palace was begun in 
1489, after a design by Benedetto da 
Majano, for the wealthy merchant, 
Filippo Strozzi, the elder. It was con- 
tinued and finished in 1533 by Simone 
Pollaiuolo, who is responsible for the 
design of the court. It is, perhaps, the 
finest and most consistent example of 
the distinctive Florentine palace archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. 

Its plan is a rectangle of one hundred 
and twenty-nine feet by one hundred 
and seventy-four, with fronts substan- 
tially alike in design on three streets, 
each with a simple round-arched en- 
trance in the middle, from which a 
passage leads to the centre of an inte- 
rior court. The walls are entirely of 
plain rustic stonework of extreme bold- 
ness, and in three stories, measuring re- 
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spectively, thirty-five, thirty, and twenty- 
six feet, the whole height of the wall 
being about one hundred and four feet. 
The upper story is internally divided 
into two, the upper being lighted from 
the court. A stone bench runs round 
the base of the entire building. The 
interior court, about thirty-six by fifty- 
eight feet, is surrounded on the first 
story by a vaulted corridor with an open 
arcade of round arches with moulded 
archivaults, springing directly from Cor- 
inthian columns. ‘The second story is 
likewise a round-arched arcade, with 
broad, flat pilasters resting on pedestals, 
and enclosing square windows’ with 
moulded architraves. The third story 
is an open loggia with a sloping roof 
supported on light Corinthian columns 
standing on a balustrade. 

he Strozzi Palace is so badly situ- 
ated in a narrow street that it is impos- 
sible to obtain a satisfactory view of 
it; it can, however, boast of the mag- 
nificent Corinthian cornice (which is 
complete only on one facade) which has 
immortalized the name of Simone Pollai- 
uolo, surnamed Il Cronaca, who re- 
peated at Siena the design which he 
had taken from the fragments of an 
ancient cornice lying among the ruins 
of the Roman Forum. 

The lantetns, or “fanali,” of the 
Strozzi Palace, illustrated in the BRocu- 
URE SERIES, Vol; 1., Plate XLIX, de- 
serve notice. The artist who made 
them was named Niccolo Grossi; and 
Lorenzo de Medici, who would often 
stop at the smithy in which he worked, 
had nicknamed him ‘“ Caparra,” because 
he always insisted on being paid in 
advance. 


LXXV. 
THE PALAZZO GONDi, FLORENCE. 


The date of the Palazzo Gondi is 
variously given as from 1481 to 1501. 
It was built from the designs of Giuliano 
di San Gallo. It isa fine and charac- 
teristic fagade, which seems, however, 
to be but a portion of what was orig- 
inally intended. The whole height is 
about eighty feet. The interior court is 
about seventeen by thirty feet, with a 
fountain in the centre and a beautiful 
surrounding open arcade with Corin- 
thian columns, one side of which is 
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occupied by a fine decorated staircase 
with a delicately ornamented balustrade. 
The palace was restored in 1874. 


LXXVI. 
THE PALAZZO GUADAGNI, FLORENCE. 

The Palazzo Guadagni is a large 
palace, presumed to date from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and is 
attributed to Simone Pallaiuolo. The 
distinctive decoration of the building is 
a band of rich and delicate sgraffito 
work at the top of the second and third 


stories. The treatment of the fourth 
story as an open loggia, with light 


columns of composite design and broad 
eaves cornice, is peculiar. 

The metal work of the corner lantern, 
the torch holders and door knockers, 
like that of the Strozzi, Riccardi and 
Pazzi Palaces, is of great elegance. (See 
BROcHURE SERIES, Vol. I., Plate L.) 

LXXVII. 
THE PALAZZO RUCELLAI, FLORENCE. 

The Palazzo Rucellai is situated on 
the Vigna Nuova, a narrow street, with 
its beautiful loggia on the opposite side 
of the way. It was built by Leo Battista 
Alberti, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, for Giovanni Rucellai. Alberti 
was a scholar, and interested in the 
literary revival as well as in architec- 
ture. He was one of the most cele- 
brated architects of his time, and was 
the first to seriously study the buildings 
of Greece and Rome. 

LXXVIII. 
THE PALAZZO LARDEREL, FLORENCE. 

The Palazzo Larderel is a small 
palace of much purity and elegance of 
design, built about 1560, from the 
designs of Giovanni Antonio Dosio, of 
Gemignano. 
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THE PALAZZO ANTINORI, FLORENCE. 


The Palazzo Antinori, on the Via 
Rondinelli, belongs to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was built by Giuliano di San 
Gallo for one of the Boni family, from 
whom it came to the Antinori. 

Woe. 
THE PALAZZO SERRISTORI, 

The Palazzo Serristori is at the end 
of the Piazza dei Renai, and was built 
by one of the Serristori family, who 
were adherents of the Medici. 
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However commendable may be the 
plan of encouragement, advocated by 
many earnest and effective workers, of 
praising the good and ignoring the bad 
in human productions, this is not the 
course of natural law, and will not be 
the rule with humanity for a long time 
to come. 

It is rarely possible to awaken a true 
and thorough appreciation of the good 
without first clearing away the bad to 
give it scope and room for expansion. 
The bad should be combatted. Appre- 
ciation of excellence comes only from 
comparison, and a certain knowledge of 
the degrees in the scale of excellence is 
necessary to the formation of a true 
decision. Constructive criticism, if pos- 
sible, is to be preferred when the reader 
or student is in a condition to receive 
it. But destructive criticism, satire and 
ridicule are often necessary heroic reme- 
dies which can alone be depended on 
to be effective. The slow influence of 
example, exerted by worthy productions, 
is not sufficient. The vitality of the 
bad is much greater in proportion than 
of the good, and must be met with con- 
tant strife wherever it appears. Allow- 
ing or encouraging the good to grow is 
only half of our duty. The parable of 
the sower must be remembered. The 
harvest will be small and of poor quality 
if the tares are allowed to grow un- 
heeded. 

Without intelligent appreciation and 
encouragement human beings cannot do 
their best work; but because an earnest 
and conscientious worker is exerting all 
his powers and is producing some ex- 
cellent results, together with other work 
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that is not so excellent, there is no 
reason why we should refrain from criti- 
cising the bad because of the good. 
What parent would think of allowing 
the evil tendencies of a child to go un- 
reproved because they were only occa- 
sionally shown, and the good tendencies 
were much more marked and even grati- 
fyingly strong? 

It is possible, of course, to discourage 
worthy and conscientious workers by 
adverse criticism; but if it is honest, 
straightforward and well-meant it will 
seldom do any lasting harm. The hyper- 
critical condition of mind is another 
matter, and is just as much removed 
from the normal condition as the super- 
sensitive one, which cannot endure ex- 
posure. 

This subject, in its special application 
to architecture, has been considerably 
discussed of late, and those who have 
taken part in the discussion are appar- 
ently no nearer a conclusion than at the 
beginning. 


Very few of the architects of this 
country are familiar with the marvellous 
pencil sketches of Mr. Charles Herbert 
Woodbury, which are such a revelation 
and delight to those who do know them. 
A new set of twelve facsimile reproduc- 
tions, just published, brings this subject 
especially to our attention at the present 
time. The reproductions in this set 
are the full size of the original draw- 
ings, and are in all respects facsimiles, 
as nearly as the term can be applied. 
Mr. Woodbury’s work is properly de- 
scribed as “pencil painting.” He uses 
pencils of several grades of hardness, 
with a broad point, and a soft, fine- 
grained paper. Even in the most deli- 
cate tones (which are obtained with a 
hard pencil instead of a light touch), his 
handling is firm and decisive, obliterat- 
ing the texture of the paper, and thus 
avoiding the rough and grainy appear- 
ance of a light stroke. 

Mr. Woodbury is not an architect, 
and from the point of view of an archi- 
tect, superficially considered, his wonder- 
ful sketches may seem unsatisfactory as 
representations of buildings, or in re- 
cording the impressions most valuable 
for reference architecturally. This is, 
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however, a most partial and one-sided 
opinion to arrive at. As an illustration 
of the error involved, the estimate placed 
upon the recent work of the well-known 
English illustrator, Herbert Railton, by 
a very discerning critic, will make this 
matter clear. A writer in Zhe Architect 
of London says: “The principal dif- 
ference between the early and the more 
skilled, later work of Mr. Railton is 
that in the latter mass receives atten- 
tion primarily, rather than detail. The 
sketches, in fact, express the impression 
which one of the busiest artist’s of our 
time has educated himself to receive. 
In them there is no working-up; what 
is felt at the most receptive moment is 
honestly and promptly recorded, and 
becomes the basis for later treatment. 
Mr. Railton does not enter into compe- 
tition with the photograph, which can 
give detail with a fidelity it would be 
waste of time for the hand to compete 
with. What he supplies is something 
beyond the power of any scientific pro- 
cess to render, and that is the effect 
which can be produced by a building on 
a very susceptible and original mind, 
which has been strengthened by the 
severest training. The sketches may 
be only hurrygraphs, a sort of artistic 
stenography or confidential memoranda ; 
but they are original in their aims, and 
as revelations of individuality they have 
the same character as the studies of 
great masters in painting and sculpture. 
They are invaluable as indicating one 
of the stages in the process of repre- 
senting a building as a work of art by 
means of another work of art.” 

If the writer of these lines had in- 
tended his remarks to apply to Mr. 
Woodbury’s sketches, they could not 
have hit nearer the mark. The moral 
which any architect or draughtsman may 
find in them is an important one. The 
inevitable tendency of an architect is to 
see the smaller features and details of 
a building, and in sketching it to try 
and represent these details, not the gen- 
eral impression, or the dominating im- 
pression. This is the necessary result 
of his study of working-drawings, and 
his knowledge of the details, which his 
mind can supply even if his eye fails to 
see them. Consequently, an architect’s 
sketches seldom have the brerdth, or in 
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fact give the truthful representation of 
a building that can be found in the 
drawings of an artist who has had the 
painter’s or illustrator’s training. 

There are very few architectural 
draughtsmen who cannot study to advan- 
tage the intelligent work of such men 
as Woodbury and Railton; and most of 
them will find a valuable corrective in 
this study. 

The lead pencil is perhaps the one 
most important tool of the architect, 
and in making studies, sketches and 
rapid memoranda it is his invariable 
resort and constant companion. An 
architect who cannot use his pencil with 
facility and decision is at great disad- 
vantage. Naturally, therefore, the work 
of an artist who has made a thorough 
study of the peculiar qualities of this 
medium of expression, and its limita- 
tions of material, and has added further 
the knowledge and training of an ac- 


complished painter, has an_ especial 
interest and value to _ architectural 
draughtsmen. 

Books. 
A Practical Treatise on Shades and 


Shadows. By Julian Millard, assist- 
ant professor of architecture, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Phila., 1896. 
44 pp., 4to. 

Architectural students will be much 
interested in a new textbook just issued 
by Assistant Professor Millard, of the 
Department of Architecture, University 
of Pennsylvania, containing simple con- 
structions for determining shades and 
shadows in architectural drawings. 

The methods are an adaptation of 
those in use at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, to the needs of American 
draughtsmen. They can generally be 
applied without the use of the plan, and 
greatly simplify operations which would 
otherwise be complicated and imprac- 
ticable. 

The book will be found of considera- 
ble value in the directions indicated, 
but the explanations are so condensed 
that a previous knowledge of descriptive 
geometry, or of the common methods of 
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determining shades and shadows, will 
be almost necessary to the ordinary 
student. After the first principles of 
the subject have been mastered, the 
methods here given will be of the 
greatest importance. 


Extracts: {rom the Address 
of Professor Aitchison 


To the Students of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


(Continued from page 141.) 

‘There are one or two more points that 
I must mention, but perhaps the in- 
fluence of the age is the most impor- 
tant; this, in one direction, is what we 
call the taste of the nation, and it in- 
evitably modifies the individual taste 
of the artist. The old proverb says, 
‘The mind of man is greedy of novelty,”’ 
and novelty in itself has, no doubt, a 
certain charm; but it should only be 
that difference from what has gone be- 
fore which must inevitably follow from 
those thousands of things, circumstances 
and temperaments, that distinguish one 
age from another. It shows us, too, 
how ridiculous antiquarianism is when 
it takes the place of architecture. We 
are not Greeks, Romans or Byzantines ; 
our age is not Romanesque, nor Gothic, 
nor Renaissance; and if the architecture 
of the day is to charm the age it must 
discover and embody the desires of the 
age. The paraphrasing of deceased 
styles only charms us in so far as our 
civilization approaches that of the date 
of the building paraphrased, and the 
building wants novelty too. We natu- 
rally do not admire Gothic paraphrases, 
as the desires of those times are so far 
removed from our own_ inclinations. 
The Gothic architect’s passion for 
geometry is very far from being ours. 

The nation, too, has lost all desire 
for art which is the embodiment of 
ideas by which alone the bulk of the 
people can be taught; now a little 
scientific jargon, embodied in a news- 
paper paragraph, or an Act of Parlia- 
ment, is expected to fulfil the function 
of art, but any person of observation 
can see it does not. Art, which should 
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proclaim to the most uneducated the 
various inestimable advantages obtained 
by being free, by having a voice in the 
election of its representatives, by be- 
longing to a great nation with colonies, 
by free teaching, by free surgery and 
doctoring, by free lunatic asylums, by 
the free housing, clothing and feeding 
of aged paupers, by free libraries, by 
public parks, gardens and baths, by free 
museums and free picture galleries, 
knows nothing of it, because it is not 
brought to their eyes by art; in fact, so 
far is this from being the case that all 
these benefits, if not unknown, are un- 
noticed, because art is suppressed in all 
the buildings which minister to the 
people’s wants. Such buildings should 
be of the most impressive appearance 
and adored with sculpture, expressive 
of theiruse. Splendid tombs and monu- 
ments in public places should perpetuate 
the memory of the great warriors and 
statesmen, the great inventors and _ in- 
dustrial leaders, the great poets, the great 
writers, musical composers, painters, 
sculptors and architects, whose works 
will make the nation live in the memory 
of the world when its greatness and 
glory have departed. 

Architects can but slightly modify the 
desires of an age, as there are so many 
thousand things, conditions and _ in- 
fluences that combine to mould public 
taste. All they can do is to have the 
attainable knowledge and _ skill required 
for their art, and if invention in archi- 
tecture is extinct we must try to re- 
create it. I hope it is not extinct, but 
if it be we still have the mountains, 
rocks and peaks, the caverns and grot- 
toes, the woods, the trees and the plains, 
the rivers and seas, the clouds and the 
heavens, to stimulate us to embody the 
lessons we can learn from these natural 
effects; not to speak of the lessons we 
can learn from the past architectures of 
the world. I cannot help thinking that 
if the born architect should arise and 
be single-eyed in his devotion to this 
grand art, we might hope to see it again 
flourishing, as in the grand epochs of 
the past. Antiquarianism is not con- 
tent with gnawing out the vitals of 
architecture, but is destroying our faith 
in its being still alive. 

Another of the points that wants 
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attending to is the study of the means 
employed by the great architects of the 
world to evoke the emotions proper to 
the use of buildings, and particularly 
to those dedicated to the adoration of 
the Almighty, Students are naturally 
apt to seize upon features that they 
admire and use them in the most in- 
congruous way, as if the adornment of a 
temple or a palace were appropriate to 
a laborer’s cottage, a coal store, or to a 
tailor’s shop, whose owner makes the 
human form divine, ludicrous and igno- 
ble. Elegant simplicity of appearance 
should be the architect’s aim for most 
of his buildings, as his aim should be to 
produce horror and repulsion in a prison. 

Our great object now is to be sure 
that we have done our best to learn all 
that we ought to learn. How delightful 
would it be if we were as sure of our 
progress as were the Gothic architects, 
and, instead of being as careful of every 
scrap left by a semi-barbarous age as if 
it had come from heaven and were 
sacred, we could use with a light heart 
good stone for our own work as they did, 
and build such monuments as we have 
never surpassed. I may say this was not 
confined to Gothic days; the Greeks 
used the sculpture they had surpassed 
for filling in holes and trenches, and 
Mr. Purdon Clarke showed me a Saracen 
wood block that had once formed a door- 
head in a destroyed mosque, the back of 
which had been used for the work of 
the day, while the carved part, worked 
in a former age, had been built in. 

If the Institute wants to start this 
work of fundamental improvement, it 
will see that its examinations are not 
confined to students alone, but are to 
be passed by every one who joins it, 
and that everything that is not archi 
tectural is excluded from the examina- 
tions, and that those things alone are 
included that every architect ought to 
know to be worthy of the name. No 
one can say that the arts of surgery and 
medicine have not enormously advanced 
since the surgeons and doctors had to 
pass a strict examination in the subjects 
of these arts. No sane person can sup- 
pose that, if architects were required to 
show that their knowledge rested ona 
solid foundation of science and esthetics, 
architecture would not rapidly progress. 
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The difference in cost between the 
best sash chain and cheaper makes is 
so small an item on a building of any 
importance that the architect cannot 
afford to use any but the best. ‘That 
there is none ée¢/er than the Smith & 
Egge “Giant Metal” all reputable man- 
ufacturers admit. That many prominent 
architects consider it the ées/ is proven 
by the long list of prominent buildings 
it has been used in. Mr. J. J. Halpin, 
the New York representative of the 
Smith & Egge Manufacturing Company, 
has given us a long list, and from it we 
pick the following representative build- 
ings: Postal Telegraph, Standard Oil, 
American Surety, Metropolitan Cable, 
United Charities, Equitable, Home, 
and Metropolitan Life, American ‘Tract 
Society and Stock Exchange Buildings, 
the Plaza and Waldorf Hotels, Metro- 
politan and Manhattan Clubs, Art and 
Natural History Museums, Vanderbilt 
and Gerry mansions and the public 
schools. Could any better guarantee of 
excellence be given than this list? All 
heavy sash should be hung with “ Giant 
Metal” chain if durability is a con- 
sideration. 


It is often convenient to gain all the 
pocket room possible in window frames, 
and by the use of the Shull Overhead 
Pulley a pocket the whole length of the 
frame is secured, frequently allowing 
the use of iron instead of lead weights, 
and thus saving in expense. ‘These 
overhead pulleys possess many advan- 
tages over the old-style side pulley, and 
they are well worth consideration by 
every architect who wishes to use the 
latest improvements in building devices. 


The forthcoming monograph of Mr. 
Edmund M. Wheelwright’s work as archi- 
tect for the city of Boston, which is 
being prepared by Prof. F. W. Chandler, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, bids fair to be the most com- 
plete and practical work on municipal 
architecture ever published. 
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Cornice of the Riccardi Palece. Florence. 


